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General Electric is not one business, but an organization 
of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtually 
all the professions. Here three G-E men brief the career- 
possibilities which the company offers to the mechanisms 
expert, the vacuum-tube specialist, and the engineer. 



































MECHANISMS EXPERT 


John Payne (Cornell), who developed the mechanical hands 
for atomic research: Radioactive isotopes create problems 
to delight the heart and fire the imagination of any mechani- 
cal or electrical engineer who has a bent toward mecha- 
nisms. Developing pile “service” mechanisms and manipu- 
lating devices like the remote-control hands is tied in with 
a lot of existing techniques, but the special conditions offer 
a real challenge—and a real opportunity—to the engineer. 


VACUUM-TUBE SPECIALIST 


Dr. Albert W. Hull (Yale), assistant director of the Research 
Laboratory: The use of vacuum tubes for controlling indus- 
trial processes is only beginning. A new tube with a 
“dispenser cathode,” for example, can take signals from 
“electrical brains” and apply them to apparatus of any de- 
sired size... Also, a new thyratron gives mastery over high- 
voltage currents as high as 40 amps at 70,000 volts. Such 
developments will foster the use of vacuum tubes as engi- 
neering tools and electronic servants. 


STUDENT ENGINEER 


Bob Charlton (Texas), graduate of the G-E Advanced 
Engineering Program: I have just completed three years of 
intensive engineering study on a level with the best graduate 
schools. Besides my experience “on the job,” I’ve studied 
20 hours at home each week. The first-, second-, and third- 
year courses are tough and realistic—the problems actually 
come from engineering divisions. I don’t know of a better 
way to get a thorough technical background for an engi- 
neering career in industry. 
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The Dairymen’s League belongs to the 26,000 farm families who have joined together to 


market their milk cooperatively and who are working to maintain a good standard of liv- 
ing for Northeastern farmers. The League is owned and controlled by these dairy farmers 
who use its facilities to process and market their number one crop. 


EAGUE members finance their cooperative through loans 

cL made by monthly deductions from their milk checks. 
At the end of the fiscal year, each member receives 
interest-bearing Certificates of Indebtedness equivalent to 
the amount deducted during the year. These Certificates 
carry no voting rights, however, thus preventing any person 
or small group of persons from gaining control. The League 
is controlled by all of its members, each of whom has one vote. 


League Certificates of Indebtedness vary in amounts ac- 
cording to the amount of milk marketed by the individual 
member. The cooperative uses this money to buy the plants, 
equipment and facilities necessary in the marketing of its 
members’ milk. 


Certificates of Indebtedness are issued payable ten years 
from the date of issue and pay at least 4 per cent interest. 
They are redeemable at that time or at an earlier date if the 
association should decide to redeem them by issuing a call. 


JOIN THE LEAGUE NOW! 


Join with other members of the Dairymen’s League now 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO'OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


and enjoy the security and independence that farmer-owner- 
ship of your marketing facilities brings. 


Listen To These League Radio Programe 


Every Sunday morning—“Today And Yesterday” 
with Lee Hamrick and Rym Berry. 


8:00—WMGM New York WGR Buffalo 

8:15—WGY Schenectady WIBX Utica 

9:15—WHCU Ithaca WGBI_~ Scranton 
WSYR_ Syracuse WCAX Burlington 
WWNY Watertown WATN Watertown 
WMSA Massena 9:30—WHAM Rochester 


Every evening— 9:15 p.m. “Today’s News & To- 
morrow’s Headlines’ — Lee Hamrick and Bob Short 
—Rural Radio Network—over the following FM sta- 
tions: WVFC, Ithaca, 95.1 me.; WVBT, Bristol Center, 
101.9 me.; WFNF, Wethersfield, 107.7 mc.;-WVCN, 
DeRuyter, 105.1 me.; WVCV, Cherry Valley, 101.9 
mec.; WVBN, Turin, 107.7 mc.; WGHF, New York, 
101.9 me.; and WSLB Odgensburg, 101.9 me. 
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His breeding program requires the dependability, 


quality and uniformity of beacon feeds 


Maybe you’ve heard of his fine Hickoryhill Poul- 
try Farm at West Shokan, N. Y. Since 1921, he 
has trap-nested continously . . . and right now 
he’s conducting an intense, scientific breeding 
program for high egg production and low mor- 
tality. This program includes progeny test breed- 


ing on a sizable scale. Unquestionably his work 
has won him recognition as one of the few leading 
breeders in the northeast area. 

Since much of his success depends on environ- 
mental factors, Mr. Weidner depends consider- 
ably on uniform feed. This is what he says: 


"We have implicit faith in Beacon Feeds 


“‘We have fed Beacon Feeds for many years 
now ... Their uniformity and dependability 
leaves us nothing to worry about insofar as feed- 
ing is concerned. 


“. . . they give us expected results, without 


Well, thanks Mr. Weidner. Beacon... 
Beacon Feeds... 


variation, year in and year out. This is a very 
important feature in our breeding work. 


“«... and each feed we use—from chickhood to 
breeding pen—does its particular job perfectly.” 


and users of 
appreciate those sincere words. And 


they mean a lot, coming from a man who is breeding out- 


standing stock with records up to 335 eggs a year. 


It proves again that good Beacon Feeds and good 


management make a profitable combination 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC. CAYUGA, N. Y. 
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Up to Us 


It’s a pretty well-known fact 
around Cornell that the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds is 
about five years behind the students 
when it comes to building paved 
walks. Last year it finally admitted 
the need of a short walk south of 
Goldwin Smith after Cornellians of 
many classes had bared the ground 
and worked up a slippery mud dur- 
ing the rainy periods and an even 
mcre slippery skidway of ice. 

The same situation exists now on 
three paths used by Ag and Home 
Ec students. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous is the one between the Circle 
and Triphammer bridge, in back of 
Baker Lab. A substantial weather- 
proof path has been constructed— 
except for about a hundred feet 
where we will see a treacherous 
mudhole with the first rains and wet 
snows of winter. Other short lengths 
in need of paving are in front of 
Fernow Hall, the corner of Upper 
Alumni Field below the Dairy 
Building, and the path from the 
rear of the west end of Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall to the street be- 
low. 

Students are going to use these 
paths in dry weather whether they 
are paved or not. Countless feet 
continually widen the area of bare 
ground until they become eyesores 
on campus. Since the grass will 
never have a chance to grow on 
them anyway, they should have 
been surfaced long ago. 

Why do half a job? It’s human 
nature to take the shortest route 
to one’s destination. It’s also com- 
mon sense. Why deny its existence 
by overlooking the consequences? 
Let’s have them fixed up! 


D.R. 





= The State Colleges 
Me At Comell 


ORNELL University was founded on the Land Grant Act of 1862, the main 

objective of which was “to promote the liberal and practical education of 

ihe industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” As 
a part of this great university the State Colleges, Schools and Experiment Stations, 
prominently pictured in the above aerial view, were established to serve the 
people of New York through teaching, research, and extension. The four State 
Colleges and Schools at Cornell are the College of Agriculture, the College of 
Home Economics, the Veterinary College, and the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. The Stations are the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Ithaca and the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, at Geneva. 
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Slanguage 











College slang today is a racy hy- 
brid of double-meaning words, 
turned phrases, and colcrful ad- 
jectives stemming from two or three 
generations back, foreign languages, 
World War II, and the latest movie 
playing at the local theater. It’s 
hard sometimes to draw the line 
between straight Americanisms and 
school jargon, but certain words 
stand out as being definitely college 
slang. 

Some words are common to al- 
most every school in the country, 
while other words have a_ local 
meaning restricted to one campus. 

At most colleges one does not get 
just “tight,” “high,” or drunk, but 
he will more likely be regarded as 
“blasted,” “creamed,” “gassed,” 
“clobbered,” “crocked,” “stoned,” 
“snoggered,” “skonk-dronk,” 
“schlooped,” “potted,” “plowed,” 
or “hammered.” The drink which 
is the cause of it all may be re- 
ferred to as “brew.” “suds,” “malt,” 
“hooch.” 

While on the party line, there 
are many types of operations be- 
sides “bending the elbow,” that go 
with mixed gatherings. “Pork chop- 
ping” at Ohio Wesleyan is to cut 
in en your friends’ or fraternity 
brother's date. The same thing at 
Missouri is “third-basing,” or “bird- 
degging.” At the University of 
Texas, anyone jilted by a girl is 
“flushed,” the fellow who | is 
“flushed” is called “Drano,” and 
the girl who has done the jilting 
has “pulled the chain.” 

Co-eds and girls may be re- 
ferred to in any number of ways 
depending mostly on her looks and 
character. A “queen” is just about 
tops. At Oklahoma A. & M. a girl 
worth looking at is a “beaver,” and 
at Colgate a “poomer.” Emory Uni- 
versity calls a cool and somewhat 
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by Wendell Smith 48 
distant girl a “pink,” while at 
Georgia Tech. that name is con- 
nected w.th high-school girls. There 
are many other types which speak 
for themselves, such as “beasts,” 
“Ready Hedys,” 
‘snakes,’ “pigs,” or “quail,” 
(meaning too young, but n:ce.) 


“squaws,” 


The name applied to types of 
fellows are even more varied and 
meaningful. Anyone slightly  dif- 
ferent or odd is a “character.” Then 
again there are many subdivisions 
cf “characters,” such as “drips,” 
“spooks,” or “eight-balls” which 
means you just don’t fit in. A 
clumsy person at Michigan is a 
“hamburger,” at Colgate a “ja- 
bongo,” at S.M.U. a “plumber,” 
cr at Bloomfield College and Sem- 
inary a “jaboff.”” A dope may be a 
“sack,” “meathead,” or even a 
“tool” (usually a “simple tool.’’) 

A “sportsman” at Texas, is a fel- 
lcw with money and a car who per- 
haps doesn’t let his studies get in 
the way of his education, while a 
fellow with little money and no 





car is a “peasant,” or a “peon.” 
Also from Texas comes the term 
“cutter,” a boisterous hell-raiser 
and woman chaser. 

A fellow who “wows” the girls at 
Oklahoma A. & M. is a “gunner,” 
while the same type at Arizona is 
a “boondocker.” One who plays a 
low trick at R.P.I. is regarded as 
a “schnock,” then again any low- 
life character around the University 
of Mississippi is a “pogue.” 

From American University comes 
the term “snowshoes” which is ap- 
plied to a person very slow afoot. 
At the University of Michigan a 
person who pokes fun at others, 
rides them, is a “jockey.” A group 
of such practical jokers is a “Joc- 
key Club.” 

The mental condition which 
could result from a “bust” or failed 
exam is known at Texas as the 
“reds,” a feeling of melancholy or 
frustration corresponding closely 
to the “blues.” You would probably 
be “bushed,” “pooped,” or “knock- 
ed” which is to be tired, or as they 
say at Ohio Wesleyan, “all shook 
up,” meaning confused. (This feel- 
ing may also stem from woman 
trouble.) One step further from the 
“reds” (or “blues’”) is to “flip your 
lid,” cr “snap your cap,” which is 
the same thing as losing your mind. 
Being “around the bend,” or “off 
ycur rocker” is the same condition. 

“Clobbered,” which has already 
been mentioned, also means to be 
hit hard, as in a football game. 
“Creamed” means about the same 
thing, though it falls more in the 
class of being “beaten up,” or get- 
ting a “face full of fist,” which at 
Wyoming is a “knuckle sandwich.” 
At Colgate a punch in the nose 
is a “shot in the horn.” “I'll clean 
veur clock” is at Lehigh, about the 


(Continued on page 10) 


























































































































Despite the fact that there are 
restrictions on the use of child labor 
on farms, investigations conducted 
by the N.Y.S. Department of Labor 
have shown that applicable state 
laws are being violated, that chil- 
dren under the legal age are being 
employed, and that those of legal 
age are working without proper 
farm permits. Under state law, no 
minor below the age of 14 may 
work on a farm unless he is a mem- 
ber of the farmer’s family, in which 
case the minimum is 12. Fourteen 
and 15 year olds are required to 
obtain farm work permits; whereas 
those 16 and older need have no cer- 
tificates. 

Usually, minors are not used ex- 
tensively on dairy farms or in agri- 
cultural pursuits requiring heavy 
lifting and skill. Fruit and vegetable 
farmers are the most frequent em- 
ployers of minors. Although many 
of these growers claim that they 
would prefer hiring adult help, the 
fact is that they need child labor. 
When crops are ready to be har- 
vested, these growers state, they 
can not wait around until the em- 
ployment services furnish an ade- 
quate labor supply, and so, through 
necessity, they are forced to turn 
to child labor for help. Their argu- 
ment runs like this: 


1. The type of work for which the 
children are used is very light 
and very healthful. Since these 
minors are often paid piece rates, 
rest periods are taken at leisure. 
Heavy lifting is not required, par- 
ticularly in the berry, bean, and 
pea fields. 

2. Farmers can not afford to pay 

the wages demanded by full time 

factory labor, and must, there- 
fore, look to children for aid. Al- 
though low wages may be paid 
to these minors, this does not 
lower wages of other workers in 
the area, because there is no 
competition between the older 
and younger workers. There sim- 
ply are not enough adults to 
meet the seasonal demand for la- 
bor. School children will usually 
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Child Labor 


look for some type of work just to 
keep themselves busy during the 
summer vacation. 


a 


3.In many instances, mothers or 


adult members refuse to work on 
the farm unless they can bring 
their children. Since the farmers 
need all the help they can get, 
to refuse these people would be 
to reduce their supply of labor. 

Family groups have been found 

to work better together. Farmers 

maintain that the children are 
employed by their family and 
not directly by them. 

4. The farm owners contend that 
children working on farms are 
better off than roaming the 
streets. The people who work on 
farms are usually the poorer ele- 
ment, who live in poor neighbor- 
hoods, with tenement slums. To 
leave the children at home would 
expose them to moral and physi- 
cal dangers, since recreational 
facilities are almost nonexistent 
in these areas. 

.A unique explanation for use of 
child labor was that youngsters 
were able to pick berries, etc. 
without stooping as much as 
adults, and that, as a result, the 
minors could do a better job of 
cleaning the bushes. Another rea- 
son advanced by one farmer was 
that the children (especially those 
under 14) were much easier to 
control than those above 14 
years. 

However reasonable or unreason- 
able these explanations may seem, 
enforcement officials are determined 
to eliminate violations. But, inso- 
far as the tentative enforcement 
procedure established by the Labor 
Department is concerned, the grow- 
ers avoid penalties and prosecution 
in many cases. The tentative pro- 
cedure followed is roughly this: 

a. If the industrial investigator, 
after making a routine inspection, 
finds a violation of the child labor 
provisions (minimum wages and 
hours regulations do not apply to 
farms) of the law, he reports this 
to his superiors. The investigator 
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then informs the farmer of his obli- 
gations. 

b. If the department so decides, 
a conference with the violator is 
held, at which time an official of 
the Labor Department will outline 
ever more explicitly the law’s re- 
quirements. 

c. A reinspection is then ordered 
to determine whether the obliga- 
tions are being met. 

d. If, after this reinspection, vio- 
lations still persist, prosecution may 
follow in the local court, in pro- 
ceedings conducted by the State 
Attorney General's Office. 

This procedure has been found 
not to injure the farmers as much 
as one might expect. In the first 
place, the need for children lasts 
only a short while, so by the time 
the reinspection is made the inves- 
tigator may find no minors working. 
In addition, many farmers escape 
the initial visit, because of inability 
on the part of the Labor Depart- 
ment to employ enough inspectors 
and difficulty on the part of the in- 
spectors in locating the farms. Fur- 
thermore, prosecution must take 
place in the locale in which the mis- 
demeanor was committed. This 
means, especially in rural commun- 
ities, that the judge trying the case 
may be a close neighbor of the 
defendant. Since there is room for 
graduated fines, and there may be 
various interpretations of the law’s 
provisions, the extent of punish- 
ment depends upon this local peace 
officer. 

One method that has been found 
most effective in the enforcement 
of child labor laws is to inform the 
growers of the double liability 
clause of workmen’s compensation. 
Under it, if any child is illegally 
employed (under-age minors and 
minors of age without permits) and 
is injured on the job, the farmer 
must pay double damages. If the 
farmer carries workmen’s compen- 
sation or farmer’s liability insur- 
ance, then the insurance company 
pays the original award for dam- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The priceless Wasmann ant col- 
lection was missing, swallowed up 
in the Nazi quest for world domina- 
tion. This was the situation that 
made a Dick Tracy out of a former 
professor of biology at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Dr. Wendell 
Bailey. 

Until 1943 the ant collection had 
resided in the museum of the peace- 
ful Dutch town of Maastricht, a 
mecca for entomologists from all 
parts of the globe. 

It was the life work of a Jesuit 
priest, Erich Wasmann, who over 
two generations ago began to study, 
classify, and collect insects and 
books about insects to find how 
vegetable and animal life could be 
protected. When he died in 1932 his 
collection of ants and books on 
them was accepted by entomologists 
as one of the very finest. 

Then — the Nazi juggernaut 
rolled across Holland. 

By 1943 the Nazis were well along 
in the process of looting Europe 
of her art and scientific treasures; 
and attention was focused on Maas- 
tricht’s treasure, the Wasmann ant 
collection. It was a simple matter 
for Professor Hans Bischof of the 
Deutsches Zoological Museum of 
the University of Berlin to con- 
verge upon Maastricht’s museum 
with a squad of strong-arm SS men 
and cart the collection away to 
“someplace in Germany.” 

Nothing more was heard of this 
priceless collection until, in 1944, 
Dr. Bailey arrived in Maastricht 
with the U.S. Army. 

Museum Looted 

Says Dr. Bailey, “I arrived in 
Maastricht as typhus fever control 
officer for G-5, Ninth U.S. Army. It 
was only natural that I should visit 
the local museum at my first oppor- 
tunity, and it was there that I 
heard about the looting of the Was- 
mann ant collection. 

“T was outraged at the looting of 
the collection, and saddened to 
think that it might be permanently 
lest to entomologists. I swore that 
when the war was over, if humanly 
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Ants Across the Border 


by Jcan Hall °48 


possible, I would track it down and 
return it to Maastricht.” 

In 1945, after the fighting had 
ceased, Dr. Batley, ncw with some 


free t'me, set about locking through 


what was left of museums and uni- 
versities in some of the larger Ger- 
man cities. One day he was tipped 
cff that both the ants and Professer 
Bischof were in Berlin. He found 
Bischcf in the Deutsches Zoo- 
logical Museum on the University 
of Berlin campus. 

According to Dr. Bailey, “I in- 
troduced myself and put the Profes- 
scr at ease by just talking ento- 
mology. At last, when the Profes- 
sor was thoroughly lulled into feel- 
ing safe with me, I said, ‘I’m es- 
pecially interested in seeing some 
entomological specimens. Ants, for 
instance.’ 

“*You’ve come to the right 
place,’ said the Professor, ‘I’ve got 
the finest collection in the world.’ 

“ “Why,” I said, ‘I thought the 
Wasmann collection held that dis- 
tinction.’ 

“*That’s just the one I mean,’ 
said Bischof beaming. 
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You’ve got it here in the mu- 
seum?’ 
“*Right here,’ said Bischof. 
“All right, you old codger, the 
jig’s up,’ I said. And it was.” 


Arts Returned 

Bailey returned to the museum 
that afternoon with a crew of men 
and a 10-ton trailer to remove the 
collection. Bischof led them to a 
debris-filled, dust-choked, and 
lightless catacomb where the collec- 
tion had resided during the bomb- 
ing of Berlin. Miraculously it seem- 
ed, the collection had emerged un- 
scathed. The men went to work, 
and the following day the Was- 
mann collection was on its way back 
to Maastricht. 

It was then that Dr. Bailey 
turned to Bischof and asked him 
why the collection had been re- 
moved from safe little Maastricht, 
which never was bombed, to the 
target of Berlin. 

Bischof blinked his eyes and 
pulled at his scrubby beard. 

“For protection,” he said. 


(Continued on page 10) 


CLUB SCHEDULE — FALL TERM 1948 


Tuesday 


Monday 


AZ-AGR 


Grenge 
1, 2 Yr. Club 


Bacamia 


Roundup 
2. Floriculture 
Grange 
3 AZ-AGR Pomology 
: Ho-nun-de-kah 
‘* Roundup 


Floriculture 


Sears Scholarships—by notice. 
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Countryman—every other Monday. 


W ednesday Thursday 


Ag-Domecon 
Council 
Home Ec. Club 


Kermis 
Young Coops 


Ag-Domecon Kermis 


Council 


Veg. Crops meeting will be announced by posters. 
Dairy Science—every other week. 

































Dottie Taylor 


“But they don’t teach you about 
such things in classes!” exclaimed 
foods major Dorothy Taylor refer- 
ring to her experiences with foods 
work in a Girl Scout camp this 
summer. It seems Dottie ran into 
trouble with bugs that miraculously 
appeared in spaghetti sauce just be- 
fore serving time and undependable 
coal stoves that heated to 450°F 
with no warning, ruining the tur- 
key she was cooking. 

Dottie, first vice-president of our 
WSGA, is a girl of many interests. 
She has during her three years in 
the College of Home Economics, 
taken active part in the Westmin- 
ster group—for which she has served 
as secretary and social chairman, 
CURW, the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation and Wayside Aftermath. 
Her work with CURW earned her 
one of its rural fellowships. 

Her first post as an official in 
WSGA came when sophomore Dot 
was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served on the secre- 
tary’s committee. Last year she was 
president of Comstock A. As first 
vice-president this year, she acts as 
coordinator of dormitories, chap- 
erones and dorm VP’s, and as chief 
assistant to WSGA president, Lila 
McLeod. 

In addition to her collegiate acti- 
vities and sports, Dot is interested 
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Introducing . 


in knitting, sewing and _ photogra- 
phy. 

A graduate of one of Schenect- 
ady’s high schools, Dot was awarded 
a New York State Cash Scholar- 
ship and received the Bausch and 
Lomb award for her work in science. 


Bud Stanton 

Bernard Freeland Stanton has 
the distinction of being perhaps the 
only senior in agriculture who needs 
no introduction to the Ag campus. 
And as president of the men’s sen- 
ior class, this outstanding man from 
Greenville, New York is known to 
almost the whole University. 

Apparently nary a blade of grass 
has sprouted under Bud’s size 11’s, 
for the list of his activities reads 
like a Cornellian index. It all start- 
ed in high school when he partici- 
pated in sports, the 4-H, Grange 
and Church groups—but he has 
done even better at Cornell. As a 
freshman he became a member of 
the Round-Up Club, Countryman 
staff, Grange, Wesley Foundation 
and the tenor section of Sage Chapel 
Choir, in addition to being presi- 
dent of the 4-H and a charter mem- 
ber of the newly-reorganized In- 
dependent Council. 

Alpha Zeta (in his sophomore 
year) was the first of the honorary 
groups to pledge Bud, but Ho-Nun- 


de-Kah and Sphinx Head (Univer- 
sity-wide men’s honorary ) followed 
in his third year. Perhaps because 
he held the offices of Grange secre- 
tary, vice-president of Round-Up 
and president of Ag-Domecon—and 
maintained an average on which 
any Cornellian could look with 
envy. 

Bud’s experience with dairy cattle 
(his Greenville home is on a Golden 
Guernsey dairy farm) has stood him 
in good stead. He has been one of 
the key men on our competition- 
winning Dairy Cattle Judging 
Team, and last year placed second 
for individual honors at the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Judging Con- 
test in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Weighing the evidence, it seems 
a safe bet to say we'll hear a lot 
more about this personable young 
man-of-agriculture in the years to 
come. 


Barth Mapes 

1948 has been a memorable year 
in the history of Barth Mapes, for 
it saw him united in holy matri- 
mony with Martha Clark, a charm- 
ing representative of the Class of 
’48, and as a touch of icing to the 
cake, the election to the Presidency 
of Ag-Domecon was thrown in. 

Barth, born and reared in the 
mountain fastnesses of Sullivan 





Barth, Bud, and friend. 
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County, N.Y. graduate from high 
school in 1943, and feeling strongly 
that his country was in need, joined 
the United States Army and fought 
the war to a successful conclusion, 
Barth emerged a second lieutenant, 
after winning his wings as a pilot. 

Thirsting after the cup of know- 
ledge, Barth started his four years 
as a Dairy Major at Cornell in the 
Fall of ’45 and was avidly snapped 
up by A.G.R., Agricultural frater- 
nity. Mapes rendered yeoman ser- 
vice as a Freshman Camp Coun- 
selor, and entered politics via Ag- 
Domecon Council. He was chosen 
vice-president and later president 
of the organization, one of the high- 
est honors Cornell University can 
bestow upon an individual. 

Barth serves the people of the 
Upper Campus and the University 
as a whole as a voting representa- 
tive from Ag-Domecon on Student 
Council, and has been elected to 
membership in Sprinx Head and 
Ho-Nun-de-Kah, both senior hon- 
orary societies. 


Ruth Humphrey 


“Don’t forget your change, 
please.”’—a favorite saying of the 
petite and charming cashier in the 
Home Economics Cafeteria. Ruth 
Humphreys is her name and she 
cames from Fairport, New York 
where her father operates a small 
dairy farm. 

Soft-spoken and only five feet, 
three and a half inches tall, Ruthie 
manages to hold her own on the 
upper campus. Right now you all 
know her as the president on the 
Home Economics Club. Ruthie was 
on the Tea Committee for two 
years and the last year attended 
the convention of Home Economics 
Clubs at the University of Mary- 
land in Providence II. She also 
represented Cornell at the New 
York State Home Economics Con- 
vention in New York City. 

Ruth’s activities are not limited 
to the upper campus. She is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Student Group, 
helps with CURW work, and be- 
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longs to Wayside Aftermath. She is 
also in the Sage Chapel Choir and 
the Independent Council. 

A prospective hospital dietitian, 
Ruth worked as a baker in the 
Rochester General Hospital this 
past summer. Last year she helped 
to plan menus for the WSGA con- 
vention held at Cornell and took 
part in the supervision of their 
serving. 

Before coming to Cornell, she 
worked in the engineering office at 
Eastman Kodak in Rochester for 
a year and a half. 

Sports rate high with Ruth— 
with horseback riding, dancing, bas- 
ketball, baseball, swimming, ping 
pong and pool counted tops. 


WARREN WINS 


Stanley Warren, of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, is 
the first recipient of the Ag-Dome- 
con-Ho-Nun-de-Kah Professor Mer- 
it Award. 

Barth Mapes, President of Ag- 
Demecon, presented Professor War- 
ren with a plaque inscribed in his 
honor at the Ho-Nun-de-Kah Bar- 
becue, on October 4. 

The annual award was originat- 
ed last spring when the two or- 
ganizations agreed to sponsor joint- 
ly a Professor Merit Award to give 
recognition to outstanding members 





























































Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


Over 450 students and faculty 
members turned out October 4, for 
the second Ho-Nun-De-Kah Bar- 
becue. A post-war Ag college tra- 
dition, the barbecue is held in honor 
of the scholarship holders. in the 
college of Agriculture, with the en- 
tire Ag freshman class and all schol- 
arship holders on the invitation list. 

Sponsored and managed by Ho- 
Nun-de-Kah, Senior Agricultural 
Honorary Society, the barbecue is 
held during the opening days of 
the Fall semester. It is at this time 
that Dean Myers presents the 
scholarship checks to their holders. 

The supper closely adhered to 
tradition, with a staple dish of 
barbecued beef on bun garnished 
with barbecue sauce, potato chips, 
pickles, apples, ice cream and milk. 

Following the meal scholarship 
holders were awarded their just 
deserts by Professor A. W. Gibson, 
Director of Resident Instruction. 
Dean Myers delivered the address 
of the evening. 

Also honored, was Asst. Profes- 
sor George Wellington of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry 
who was largely responsible for the 
success of the meal. 

The Kermis Club struck a light 
note in the evening’s events with 
a humorous presentation of a one 
act play, “The Lighthouse Keep- 
er’s Daughter.” 

Ed Van Zandt, President of Ho- 
Nun-de-Kah, presided over the 
events and delivered the closing 
address to the assemblage. 


We know of an AGR who broke 
his arm fighting for a lady’s honor. 
It seems she wanted to keep it. 


of the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture. The Ag-Domecon 
Council nominates, during Spring 
term, ten professors deserving of 
the award. Of these, Ho-Nun-de- 
Kah selects five to appear on a bal- 
lot sent to every member of the 
Senior class in Agriculture, with 
whom final choice of the winner 
rests. 
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Kartoffeln und Brot 


by Jane Wigsten ’50 


The words look foreign, but they 
mean the same thing in any man’s 
stomach—and potatoes and bread 
are about all that is in any Euro- 
pean’s stomach now. During the 
winter of 1944, the ration of food 
for the people of Amsterdam was 
one potato and one slice of bread 
a day. The ration now is much 
greater, and other foods can be ob- 
tained, but the diet is still predom- 
inantly starch. Any nutritionist can 
tell you the result of a high starch 
diet. A man looks healthy enough 
because he is rather plump, but 
closer examination quickly shows 
how poor his condition actually is. 
Multiply this by millions, and you 
have the health picture of a war- 
ravaged continent. 


Why Only Bread and Potatoes 


And Europeans are not only 
bound to this diet by rationing— 
they are also bound by economic 
conditions and by custom. Food 
prices change rapidly with the un- 
settled economic picture, and af- 
fect the average consumer’s menu 
greatly. 

I worked in Germany for a month 
this summer. Part of my job was 
to assist in buying and cooking 
food for the 40 members of our 
work camp. Like everyone else in 
Germany, we ate bread for break- 
fast and lunch, and bread and 
potatoes for supper. 

For sunplement we shopped for 
the fresh fruits and _ vegetables 
which were in season and ration- 
free. Tomatoes cost one mark, 15 
pfenig (100 pfenig in a mark), 
while the laborer’s wage rarely is 
above 90 pfenig an hour. Apples 
were 60 pfenig a pound, cabbage 
50 pfenig, poor quality plums were 
about one mark a pound. Peaches 
or pears were unobtainable, as were 
such common vegetables as peas, 
corn, or lima beans. We saw no milk, 
butter, or cheese during our stay, 
and no meat—the ration for two 
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weeks being a piece about the size 
of one large hamburger. 

But perhaps more discouraging 
to one with nutritional information 
is the failure of the housewives to 
take full advantage of what quality 
their foods do have. Vegetables are 
thoroughly boiled in much water 
and the cooking water is rarely 
saved for soup or a hot drink. Po- 
tatoes are always peeled (and often 
stand in water for several hours 
before cooking). We served the new 
potatoes cooked in their jackets, 
and found the German and Dutch 
members of our camp amazed at 
our eating the skins—completely 
unheard of in their countries. Even 
more difficult for the non-Ameri- 
cans of our camp to understand was 
our eating salads. Very bad for the 
stomach, they told us, to eat any 
raw vegetables. 





What Results? 


A man cannot work well on a 
diet of 1000 calories a day (the 
equivalent of a milkshake and two 
peanut butter sandwiches), on a 
diet void of protein. Even more 
important, he cannot think clearly, 
keenly. But it is not just a matter 
of concern because of the effect on 
individuals. Just such conditions 
as these paved the way for H:tler a 
scant 15 years ago. 

Now the world faces necessary 
rebuilding after its latest war. The 
recovery of all Europe hinges on 
Germany’s recovery of her iron and 
steel output. On Europe in turn 
depends the survival of our world. 
It cannot be accomplished with only 
brot and kartoffeln for a man’s 
stomach. 





Jane Wigsten, globe-trotting 
Home-Ec junior, and Countryman’s 
expert on foreign affairs, recently 
returned from a summer visit to 
Benelux, France and Germany. 
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same as saying “I'll knock your 
block off.” 

In every dorm and fraternity 
house, at every college, there are 
the ever present card players, affec- 
tionatly called the “Shuffles Club.” 
The joker in a card deck being used 
for poker is known at R.P.I. as a 
“schmedley.” (or “deadly schmed- 
ley”) At Texas, a willing card 
player who usually wins is a “snap- 
per,” and a “mullet” is a “poor 
fish” who is always ready to play 
but seldom wins. 

There are certain derogatory 
phrases which are in quite common 
usage on college campuses. “Drop 
dead” and “D.D.T.” are probably 
the most common and most expres- 
sive. Other quaint expressions 
meaning about the same thing are, 
“get lost,” “shove-off,” “pound 
sand,” and “turn blue.” (or green, 
as the case may be.) When leaving 
a friend on campus it always calls 
fer a parting salutation, such as 
‘stay loose,” “take it slow,” or “It’s 
been real” (or vital, vivid, golden 
or just plain nice). 

There are only a few terms of 
what makes up college slanguage. 
Undereraduates at any school could 
probably add a hundred more. 
These words however, represent a 
cross-section of what you might 
hear if you sat in on a bull-session 
on any campus in the country. 
Someday they may be part of the 
King’s English; but today they are 
just slanguage, our language. 





(Continued from page 7) 

Dr. Wendell Bailey studied at 
Cornell in 1915-1916 and 1924- 
1925, under Dr. Needham and Prof. 
Hervick of the Entomology depart- 
ment, and received his BA and 
MA degrees. Until entering the 
Army in World War IT he had snent 
30 years in teaching biology at Mis- 
sissippi College and the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

Today Dr. Bailey is back in Rich- 
mond, a silver-haired, professional- 
looking man, but far from unap- 
proachable. During his 30 years of 
teaching his office and laboratory 
doors were always open to students 
and faculty alike. He is every bit 
as gregarious today, and revels in 
telling the story of the missing ants. 
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The dramatic Face-Lifting demonstrations, pre- 
sented by Soil Conservationists, reveal a quick 
panorama of the program’s scope. In one action- 
crammed day, an erosion-gutted farm is reclaimed 


and prepared for conservation farming. 


There you see the big Diesel crawlers with 
bulldozers or carry-type scrapers doing the heavy 
work — filling deep gullies, straightening creek 
channels, grubbing stumps. Then you watch 
Whirlwind terracer outfits, along with Diesel- 
powered motor graders, build terraces speedily. 

On your farm, you can do your own “face lift- 
ing,” with Farmalls and regular farm equipment. 


Fitting contour strips for cropping. Preparing 


Only International Harvester builds 
McCormick-Deering Farmall Tractors. 





This modern building symbolizes the 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
expanded service facilities of IH 


dealers throuyhout America. 


Your Farm Equipment at Home 
Can Conserve Soil...Save Cash 


















waterways for grassing. Renovating old pasture 
sod. Proving what conservationists teach: that the 
farmer’s own equipment can follow-up to develop 
a conservation program now — and make it succeed 


from then on. 


All 5 Farmall sizes, and their full lines of 
matched, quick-change equipment, practically 
equal their level land performance on contoured 
slopes. Nimble steering enables you to cultivate 
winding rows with accuracy; pin-point turning 
simplifies the point-row problem. Hydraulic im- 
plement control by finger-tip touch—and the speed 
of interchanging Farmall implements—add to the 


ease and economy of diversified farming. 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 
every Wednesday evening over CBS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER (Bq 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS aaaniee 
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1937 
Mary B. Wood was recently ap- 
pointed home economist in market- 
ing to be located at Cornell. 


1941 

Grace Kreiger was recently mar- 
ried to Ewart Blain. They are liv- 
ing at Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert Rose, formerly Mur- 
tel Elliot, has a daughter, Kate 
Palmer. 

1942 

Anne Newton is now Mrs. Arthur 
Feet, Jr. and a resident of Tuscon, 
Arizona. 

Cynthia Nickerson was married 
to Melvin Hurd last spring. They 
are living at Clintondale, N. Y. 


1943 

Norman Allen is running an 800 
acre dairy farm in Schaghticoke in 
combination with a farm machinery 
agency. 

1944 

Roland Randall has begun work 
as Assistant County Agricultural 
Agent in Cattaraugus County. 

Jane Furtick was married to 
Henry Gisinger in June. She has a 
public relations job with the Na- 
tional Dairy Council in Philadel- 
phia. 

Alma Huber recently married 
John Wittemore. They are residing 
at White Plains. 

Margaret Schaer was married to 
John S. Groat. She recently received 
her M.S. at Cornell. 

Elizabeth Skinner was released 
from the Navy last fall and is with 
her husband stationed at Subic Bay, 
Philippines. 

1945 

Nancy Allen was recently mar- 
ried to Clifford Habulain. They are 
living at Ilion, N. Y. 
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Jacqueline Forman became Mrs. 
Flam in May. They are residing 
at Batavia. 

Florence Hansen was married to 
John Clarke. She is doing social 
welfare work in Charlotteville, Va. 

Harriet Barnum was recently 
married to Howard Loomis. 


1946 


Tris Berman was recently mar- 
ried to Lawrence Goodman. She 
writes a syndicated column on baby 
care under the name of Iris Lane. 

Mayselle Drahein married Jchn 
Torney this spring. 

Frances Goheen became the bride 
cf John J. Holfer. They are living 
in North Troy. 

Mary Geiling, now Mrs. Charles 
Settembrini, has triplets. Born July 
19, they are Mary Kathryn Charles 
Lou, and Lawrence Patrick. They 
are living at Westchester, Penna. 

Jean Powell was married recently 
to John O'Donnell. They are living 
at Levittown, N.J. 

Shirley Joseph, now Mrs. Ber- 
nard Horowitz, has a daughter, 
Edna. 

Ann Kleberg was married to Rob- 
ert Blakelee. They live in Moro- 
ton, Conn. 

Kae Holdridge recently married 
Robert Didier. She expects to study 
at Potsdam State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

1947 

Nancy Palmerone is a ward con- 
tact dietician at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, New York City. 

Georgia Franklin was recently 
married to Arthur Osslon. They are 
living in Chicago. 

Betty Hartman became Mrs. 
Richard Selby July 5. She is teach- 
ing at the Brushill School, Cleve- 





land, Ohio. 

William B. Faulkner became As- 
sistant Agricultural Agent in Madi- 
sen County on July 1. 

1948 

Phyllis Du Bois began work July 
1 as Assistant 4-H Agent in Otsego 
County. 

Margaret Mosher became 4-H 
Club Assistant Agent in Dutchess 
County, July 15. 

Abram Relyea, who has been 
Assistant 4-H Agent-at-Large, 1s 
now Assistant Agent in Jefferson 
County. 

John Norton was appointed As- 
sistant Agricultural Agent in Erie 
County this June. 

Ernest Schaufler was appointed 
instructor in the floricultural de- 
partment June 16, to work on a 
program for home grounds improve- 
ment for 4-H Club members. 

W. Clair Emens, Jr., is working 
as Temporary Assistant Agricul- 
tural Agent in Columbia County. 


(Continued from page 6) 


ages, but the farmer must pay an 
equal amount. This double liability 
is non-insurable. In cases where 
no insurance is carried, the grower 
must pay the entire double award. 

It should be stated, in closing, 
that the Labor Department has 
been engaged in extensive research 
to determine the reasons for the 
wide use of child labor. As a result 
of these informational surveys, and 
through pressures exerted by farm 
organizations, it is conceivable that 
applicable state laws may be re- 
vised. When, or in what directions, 
these changes may take place is, of 
course, a question that can not be 
answered at this time. 
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AT LAY-UP TIME this Fall— you can help 
prevent the winter rust that costs thou- 
sands of farmers the use of valuable 
farming equipment if you use Esso 
Rust-Ban products, 


ESSO RUST-BAN 347 protects all kinds 
of exposed machinery metal. It is 
quickly and easily applied with brush 
or cloth, and readily removed at any 
time with kerosene. For plows, culti- 
vators, disks, and other exposed im- 
plements. 


TO stop the attack of rust on the in- 
sides of idle engines, use Esso Rust- 
Ban 603. It has special properties that 
combat rust, and a protective film ad- 
heres to inside engine surfaces, afford- 
ing important, winter-long protection. 
In the Spring, Rust-Ban is replaced 
with motor oil. 


ANY ESSO DISTRIBUTOR will gladly tell 
you about other Esso Rust-Ban prod- 
ucts that can mean money-saving pro- 
tection for valuable farm equipment. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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You can depend on 


nee 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS are offered free subscrip- 
tions to regularly published ESSO FARM NEWS 
. . . @ favorite with farmers for its very complete 
crop articles and its many helpful tips to better 
farming. To get yours, please write: Esso Farm 
News, 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Alumni Prize: John R. Dezeeuw. 
Alpha Zeta Cup: Somers F. Con- 
over. 


Beatty Agricultural Scholarship: 


Paul I. MacMillan, Charles O. 
Smith. 

Borden Award: Harlan R. Wen- 
gert. 


A.R. Brand Scholarship in Orni- 
thology: William C. D'Ieer. 

Burpee Award in Floriculture: 
Mary E. Brcugham. 

Burpee Award in Vegetable 
Crops: Wesley H. Dempsev. 

Cladakis Scholarship: John R. 
Dezeeuw, Elizabeth Rannels, Harry 
K. Schwarzweller, Stanley Z. Berry, 
Marvin Wasserman. 

Mrs. Walter De uelas Scholar- 
ship: Mary E. Brougham. 

Esso 4-H Scholarship: Allan 
Hauchton, Ward MacMillen, La- 


verne Day. 


CUBBY, THE BEAR 


Designed especially for the Co-op and Cor- 
nell. Here’s the Cornell Bear in person. 


THE WAHOO DOLL 


We call him Lo, the Poor Indian. He has 
achieved great popularity since he arrived 


a few weeks ago. 


HANS, THE DACHSHUND 


About twenty-four inches of sausage dog. 
Come in and see these new mascots and a lot 
of old favorites at our Gift Department. 


WwW 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


On The Campus 


Bernes Hall 


Dollars . . . 


New Cornell Mascots 


Hervey S. Hall Scholarship: 
Joyce Hagemeyer, Elizabeth Ran- 
nels. 

Mrs. Frances King Scholarship: 
Dorothy E. Ober. 

Carl E. Ladd Memorial Scholer- 
ship—U pperclassmen: Leonard T. 
Borden, Frank Osterhcudt, Robert 
L. Plaisted, David M. Rice, Law- 
rence W. Specht, Bernard Stanton, 
Francis A. Trerise. 

Freshmen: Donald A. Cario, Hel- 
en D. Corbin, Clayton Hotchkiss, 
Nicholas J. Juried, Frank Michlav- 
zina, Samuel Schlenk, Adelbert N. 
Tallman, Jr. 

George LaMecnt Scholarship: 
Gerald Gibbs, Robert Pask. 

NYS Bankers Ass. 4-H Club 
Scholarship: Edward Huntington. 

Non-Resident Tuition Scholar- 
ship: Albert M. Beck, Kent L. 
Buck, Arden Day, John H. Foster, 
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Bankeshwar Lall, Anne A. Leonard, 
Eyestein Einset. 

One-half Non-resident Tuttion 
Scholarship: William D. Bair, John 
W. Meller. 

Roberts Scholarship: Charles H. 
Adams, Georee Allhusen, Douglas 
L. Murray, Donald Richter, Mar- 
tha S. Windnaele. 

One-half Roberts Scholarship: 
Howard C. Bateman, Gordon L. 
Conklin, Joseph J. Krawitz, Mau- 
rice E. Mix, James W. Wright. 

Sears Roebuck Agr. Foundation 
Scholarship: Harold E. Alexander, 
Richard E. Eschler, Louis M. 
Hewie, Richard I. Mathews. John 
Price, Kenneth H. Pueh, Gerald 
Read, Ora G. Rorthfuss, Richard 
Meier, Kenneth Olcott, Kenneth 
H. Palmer. Gecrge Payne, Freder- 
ick Stokes, Robert W. Struck, Rich- 
ard T. Triumphe, Hubert C. Wight- 
man. 
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Through the G.L.F. Feed Service Every Dairyman In 






This Territory Can Get The Mixed Feed or Feed Ingredients 
For His Particular Farm Needs. 


ganized G.L.F. was to provide a dairy feed service to fit 

the needs of each farmer. In the development of this 
service it had to be taken into account that while some 
farmers grow much of their own grain, others depend en- 
tirely on purchased feed. 
In the past twenty-seven years, the G.L.F. Feed Service has 
been developed and improved through the influence of three 
main factors: First, agricultural college experiments and 
research have shown the way to feeds that are more nutri- 
tious. Second, the farm experience of thousands of farmers 
who use G.L.F. feeds has kept the feed service on a sound, 
practical basis. Third, G.L.F.’s years of experience in pur- 
chasing feed ingredients and mixing and manufacturing 
formula feeds enables the G.L.F. Feed Service to provide 
practical, nutritious feeds at reasonable prices to meet the 
requirements of every farmer. 
Two basic types of feed service are available through G.L.F. 
—the mixed, formula feed service for those who do not have 
home-grown grains and an ingredient and mixing service 
for those farmers who raise at least part of their grain 


supply. 
The Mixed Feed Service 


There are two over-all mixed feed services: The flexible 
formula feeds and the fixed formula feeds. 

Flexible Formula Feeds are available for farmers who 
want high quality feeds at the most reasonable prices. To 
keep the quality high, strict nutritional requirements are 
set up for each feed. To keep the price reasonable, G.L.F. 
buys the most economical ingredients to meet these nutri- 
tional standards. 


O- of the basic reasons why Northeastern farmers or- 
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Fixed Formula Feeds, called G.L.F. Super Dairy Feeds, 
are available for those dairymen who prefer the same 
formula e,ery day. Because the same set of ingredients are 
used regardless of price, fixed formula feeds are generally 
slightly higher in price. 


Here Is The Complete Line of G.L.F. Dairy Feeds: 


For The Milking Herd—Flexible Formula Feeds: Milk 
Maker (24% protein), Exchange Dairy (20% protein), Pa- 
trons’ Cow Feed (20% protein), 18% Dairy, and 16% 
Dairy. 

Fixed Formula Feeds: Super Exchange Dairy (20% pro- 
tein), and Super Test Feed (16% protein). 

For Dry Cows and Heifers—Fitting Ration, and Dry and 
Freshening Ration. 

For Calves—Calf Starter and Calf Meal. 


The Ingredient and Mixing Service 


Many dairy farmers grow at least part of the grain they 
feed. Therefore, the G.L.F. Feed Service offers 30% Dairy 
Supplement which can be mixed with home-grown grains 
to make a practical milk production feed. 

Grinding and mixing services are available at most G.L.F. 
Service Agencies for farmers who do not have the neces- 
sary equipment on the farm. 


Some dairy farmers prefer special rations for production 
feeds or for dry cows and heifers. The G.L.F. Feed Service 
is equipped to supply the feed ingredients and assist in 
developing special formulas. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 
in New York, New Jersey, and northern Pennsylvania— 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Portable Typewriters 


You can rent a typewriter for $4.00 per 
month or $14.00 for ihe term, and this rental can 
be cpplied on the purchase price of the Portable 
Typewriter. 


Compliments of We have in stock Royal, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, and Smith-Corona Portables. Why not 


crop in and lock them over. 
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CO-OP FOOD STORE 


You'll be surprised how much better your 


grades will be when you turn in your reports 


f 


in typewriiten form. 


Watch for Grand Opening 





On W. Clinton St. in the Near Future 





Kermis CPresen ts 


Three One-Act Plays 















NORTON 
Printing Co. 


317 E. State St. 






“GEORGE” 


“OVER FOURTEEN AND SINGLE” 


OUR NEW TELEFOHNE NUMBER 





“SUNDAY COSTS FIVE PESOS” 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Goldwin Smith B 


8:00 P. M. 
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HOWING a champion ... bringing home a 

blue ribbon from the fair is the favorite dream 

of many a farm boy. That’s why he spends a good 

share of his waking hours helping it to come 
true. 


He garnishes his calf’s ground corn with 
minerals and molasses—worries if it isn’t licked 
up clean. He spends hours teaching his baby beef 
to lead ... combs and curries its gleaming coat 
until aching arms rebel. 


Dreaming dreams and then working hard to 
make them come true is the American way. That’s 
the spirit which transformed a wilderness into 
the world’s most powerful nation in a little over 
300 years. That’s the mainspring which made a 
peace-loving nation the arsenal of democracy. 
‘That’s the habit which makes our country the 





land of opportunity and great accomplishments. 


Back in 1837, John Deere’s dreams and dog- 
ged determination gave the world the first suc- 
cessful steel plow. This new plow unlocked the 
wealth of the prairie soil—created a new agri- 
cultural empire. Today, the John Deere organi- 
zation is pioneering new frontiers—working to 
make the American dream of a well-fed world a 
reality. 


Careful preparation and lots of perspiration 
still make dreams come true in America. For in 
this free land, life is what you make it—the future 
is unlimited. 


MOLINE - ELEEIENOES’ 
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THERE’Ss A GREAT FUTURE... 


IN THE MODERN Fa a vw we oe oe BUSINESS 


VM, 


QUALITY 
ASSURES SAFE PERFORMANCE 


Farmers everywhere realize that safe machinery 
is a big factor in their battle to reduce farm 
accidents. Minneapolis-Moline, wholeheartedly 
supporting every effort to promote farm safety, 
builds safety-engineered, quality Modern 
Machinery! Advanced improvements on famed 
MM MoDERN MACHINES, TRACTORS, and POWER 
UNITS give simplicity and ease of operation... 
sturdier construction eliminates costly and 
dangerous breakdowns. Safety, dependability, 
economy, and versatility identify the world- 
renowned MM trademark! 
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Bar iv NET Te . ONG rye 
HELP MAKE SURE... 


THAT YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE THERE TO ENJOY 
FARMING WITH THE PRODUCTS YOU SELL—EN- 
COURAGE THEM ALWAYS TO MAKE SAFETY-FIRST 
THEIR WATCHWORD! 


First class maintenance and conservative operating 


procedure on all farm vehicles and implements! 


Continuous upkeep on all buildings . . . repairs to 


stairways and ladders . . . safe storage of inflam- 


mables...protective guards on cisterns, wells, and pits! 
Proper use of hand tools, particularly pitchforks! 


Care in handling animals, especially bulls and those 
with new-born young! 


Regular inspection of electrical and heating facilities! 


Training children in good, sound habits of safety! 


CARELESSNESS CAUSES ACCIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 





